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THE CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM. 


Mr. Mitts has made a very ne- 
cessary and very acceptable addition 
to English literature by bis *“ His- 
tory of the Crusades.” It was a 
subject which had not been treated 
on, except by the inaccurate Faller— 
aud yet few periods have been more 


pre vnant with interesting events and | 


important consequences. 
also an air of romance breathing 
from the dauntless achievements and 
high enthusiasm of the warlike mul- 
titude, which is as captivating to 
the imagination, as the deplorable 
crimes committed under the name of 
religion are revolting to the coutem- 
plation of the Christian mind. The 
following is the brief but expressive 
description of the Crusaders : 

“ The holy legions overspread the 
plains of Nice, and, if early writers 
can be credited, seven hundred thou- 
sand was the number of soldiers and 
of pilgrims. It is impossible to de- 
scribe with perfect precision the na- 
ture of the military array; but we 


can discern that there were one hun- | 


dred thousand horsemen clad in 
mail, 
chivalry, 
were knights, were attended by their 
Squires, who carried their lances, 
their golden and ornamented shields, 
and led the fiery steeds on which the 
chavaliers rode during the battle. 


Agreeably to the customs of 
such of these warriors as | 


There is | 
| crescent. 


every eye was bathed in tears. The 
word Jerusalem was repeated in tu- 
multuous wonder by a thousand 
tongues ; and those who first beheld 
the blessed spot, called their friends 


to witness the glorious sight. All 
past pains were forgotten; a mo- 


ment’s happiness outweighed years 
of sorrow. In their warm imagina- 
tions the sepulchre was redeemed, 
and the cross triumphed over the 
But with that rapidity of 
thought which distinguishes minds 
when strongly agitated by passion, 
the joy of the stranger, and the 
fierceness of the warrior, were 
changed in a moment for religious 
ideas and feelings. Jerusalem was 
the scene of the resurrection of 
Christ, and, therefore, the subject 
of holy rejoicing; but it was the 
place of his sufferings also; and true 
devotiou, full of self-abasement and 
gratitude, is as strongly affected by 
the causes and circumstances as the 
consequences of the Great Sacrifice. 
The soldier became ip an instant the 
simple pilgrim; his lance and sword 
were thrown aside; he wept over 
the ground which, he said, his Sa- 
viour had wept over; and it was 
only with naked feet that he could 


| worthily approach the seat of man's 


Nor was the equipment complete, | 


unless cach equestrian soldier was 
accompanied and supported by some 
men at arms, and infantry, who bore 
the standard, and were accoutred 
lighter than their chief. The offen- 
Sive weapons of the cavalry were 
iron lances, and 
The bow was the principal weapon 
of the foot soldiers, who, agreeably 
to the tactics of the day, formed the 
firstline of thearmy, and discharged 


maces, swords. 


lights of shafts and quarrels until 
the heavily armed troops engaged.” 
The capture of Jerusalem is thus 
related : 
The holy city was then in view; 
rapture 


every heart slowed with 


; sion of Nice, 


| to slaughter. 


| torrents of blood into the court; 


redemption, 

** Of the millions of fanatics who 
had vowed to rescue the sepulchre 
from the hands of the infidels, forty 
thousand only encamped before Je- 
rusalem ; and of these remains of the 
champions of the cross, twenty-one 
thousand five hundred were soldiers, 
twenty thousand footand fifteen hun- 
dred cavalry.The destruction of more 
thancight hundred and fifty thousand 
Eurepeans had purchased the posses- 
Antioch, and Edessa. 

** Jerusalem was invested on the 
7th of June, 1699, and stormed on 
the lth of July. The Muselmans 
fought for a while, then fled to their 
temples, and submitted their necks 
Such was the carnage 
in the Mosque of Omar, thatthe mu- 
tilated carcases were hurried by the- 
dis- 
\ 
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severed arms and hands floated into 
the current that carried them iuto 
contact with bodies to which they 
had not belonged. Ten thousand 
people were murdered in this sanc- 
tuary. It was not only the lacerated 
and headless trunks which shocked 
the sight, but the figures of the vic- 
tors themselves, reeking with the 
blood of their slaughtered enemies. 
No piace or refuge remained to the 
vanquished, so indiscriminately did 
the insatiable fanaticism of the ccn- 
querors disregard alike supplication 
and resistance. Some were slain, 
others were thrown from the tops of 
the churches and of the citadel. On 
entering the city, the Duke of Lor- 
raine drew his sword, and murdered 
the helpless Saracens, in revenge for 
the Christian blood which had been 
spilt by the Moslems, and as a pu- 
nishment for the railleries and out- 
rages to which they had subjected 
the pilgrims. But, after having 
avenged the cause of Heaven, God- 
frey did not neglect other religious 
duties. He threw aside his armour, 
clothed himself in a linen mantle, 
and, with bare head and naked feet, 
went to the church of the sepulchre. 
His piety (unchristian as it may 
appear to enlightened days) was the 
piety of all the soldiers ; they laid 
down their arms, washed their hands, 
and put on habiliments of repeut- 
ance. In the spirit of humility, with 
contrite hearts,with tears and groans, 
they walked over all those places 
which the Saviour had consecrated 
by his presence. The whole city was 
influenced by one spirit; and * the 
clamour of thanksgiving was loud 
enough to have reached the stars.’ 
The people vowed to sin no more ; 
and the sick and poor were libe- 
rally relieved by the great, who 
thought themselves sufficiently rich 
and happy in living to see that day. 
All previous misfortunes were for- 
gotten in the present holy joy. The 
ghost of the departed Adhemar came 
and rejoiced ; and, as at the resur- 
rection of Christ, the bodies of the 
saints arose, so, at the resurrection 


of the temple trom the impurity of 


infidels, the spirits of many of those 
who had fallen on the road from Eu- 
rope to Jerusalem, appeared and 
shared in the felicity of their friends. 
Finally, the hermit, who, four or five 


The Capture of Jerusalem. 


| years before, had wept over the de- 
| graded condition of the holy city, 
and had commiserated the oppressed 
state of the votaries of Chrisi in Pa- 
lestine, was recognised in the person 
of Peter. It was remembered that 

he had taken charge of the letters 
| from the patriarch to the princes of 












| 
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Europe; it was acknowledged that 


he had excited their piety, and in. 


| flamed their zeal; and the multitude 


fell at his feet in gratitude for his 


| faithtul discharge of his trust, prais- 


ing God who was glorified in lis ser- 
vant. In wars of ambition sub- 


| jugated cities, after the ebullition of 


military lawlessness, become the 
possessions of the victorious state 
and public; but in the Crusades 
each soldier fought from personal 
motives, aud the cause of the war, 
and not submission to authority, was 
the principle of anion. Personal in- 
terest frequently prevailed; and, 
accordingly, each Crusader became 
the owner of any particular house 
onthe portal of which he had set his 
buckler. But the treasures of the 
mosques were converted to the use 





of the church and of the poor ; and 
amoug the splendid spoils of two of 
the principal temples were seventy 
large chandeliers, fifty of silver, and 
the remainder of gold. 

** The massacre of the Saracens 
on the capture of the holy city did not 
proceed from the inflamed passions 
of victorious soldiers, but from re- 
morseless fanaticism. Benevolence 
to Turks, Jews, infidels, and heretics, 
was no part of the piety of the day; 
and as the Muselimans in their con- 
sciences believed that it was the 
will of heaven that the religion of 
Muhammed should be propagated 
by the sword, so the Christians were 
under the mental delusion that they 
were the ministers of God’s wrath on 
disobedient man. The Latins, on 
the day after the victory, massacred 
three hundred mento whom Tancred 
and Gaston de Bearn had promised 
protection, and had given a standard 
as a warrant for thcirsafety. Though 
the religion of Tancred was as cruel 
as that of his comrades, though his 
deadly sword had explored every 
corner of the mosque of Omar, yet 
he respected the sacredness of his 
word ; and nothing but the interpo 
sition of the other chiefs prevented 
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him from retaliating on the mur- 
dercrs. It was resolved that no 
pity should be shewn to the Musel- 
mans; and the most humane justi- 
fied the determination by the opinion 
that, in conjunction with the Sara- 
cens of Egypt, they might molest 
the Christians and recover the city. 
The subjugated people were there- 
fore dragged into the public places, 
and slain as victims. Woman with 
children at the breast, girls and boys, 
all were slaughtered. The squares, 
the streets, and even the uninhabited 
places of Jerusalem again were 
strewed with the dead bodies of men 
and women, and the mangled limbs 
of children. No heart melted into 
compassion, or expanded into bene- 
volence. The city was washed, and 
the melancholy task was performed 
by some Saracenian slaves. No 
contemporary rejoiced out of general 
regard to humanity; but every one 
condemned the Count of Thelouse, 
whose avarice was more alive than 
his superstition, and whose favourite 
passion made him save and conduct 





History aud Autiquities of Pen, or Penselwood. 
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purchased by tumult and by blood- 
shed, was more eagerly coveted than 
a small domestic territory to be en- 
joyed in peace and quiet. The Bri- 
tons, long harrassed by the perfi- 
dious Saxons, and driven to and fro 
throughout the western parts of Eng- 
land, resolved in this place to collect 
all their strength, and make a stand 
against the enemy. Kenelwalch, son 
of Kingels, king of the West Saxons, 
was then hovering in their pursuit, 
and coming up with them on the 
brow south-westward from the vil- 
lage, a tremendous slaughter ensued 
in either army, but at length victory 
determined for the Saxons; and the 
poor Britons seem never after to have 
gathered strength sufficient to repel 
the arms of the enemy, but retiring 
to the Cambrian hills, left England 
in despair, to be possessed by fo- 


, reigners. This event happened A. D. 


to Ascalon the only few Muselmans, | 


except the slaves, who escaped the 

general butchery. The synagogues 

were set on fire, and the Jews pe- 

rished in the flames.” 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

PEN, OR PENSELWOOD., 

Tis parish is situated on the east- 

ern verge of the county of Somerset, 


near the junction of the confines of 


Wilts and Dorset. The situation is 
high, bleak, and exposed, and com- 
mands a very extensive prospect. 
The river Stour washes it on the 
eastern side. 

The ancient names of this place 
were Penna, Peona, Peonho, 
Peonhum, all which signify, in the 


658, at a period when most parts of 
Britain suffered in some measure 
from the impetuosity of war. But it 
would seem that the place we are 
speaking of was destined to expe- 
rience a double portion of hostility ; 
for though it is not recorded that Al- 
fred, in his march through the forest 
against the Danes, A.D. 879, touched 
upon this village, or that any action 
here ensued, yet certain it is, that 
the same people, in the year 1001, 


| having recruited their forces, after 
| their return into England, their de- 


and | 


ancient British, a head or eminence, | 


and are metaphorically applicd to 
the summits of mountains, or the tops 
of any conspicuously elevated places. 
Selwood was afterwards adjoined, 
because this district was included in 
the forest of that name, and that it 
might be distinguished from another 
Pen in this county. 

This tract and its environs have 
been the theatre of many 
rencoutres in times of old, when an 
cxtent of forcign dominion, to be 


vastation of Cornwall, their capture 
of Uxeter, and their possessing them- 
selves of Hampshire, Dorset, and the 
Isle of Wight, are found in this spot, 
engaging with a party of King Ethel- 
red’s oflicers, who, being few in num- 
ber, and unable to cope with so great 
a multitude, fell back, and the Danes 
pursuing them, put the greater part 
to the sword, and burnt the village 
of Pen entirely to the ground, Nor 
was it long after that they them- 
selves, under the conduct of King 
Canute, experienced, in the same 
place, a fate equally severe— when, 
4. D. 1016, the victorious Kdmund, 


) determining to annihilate the Danish 


notable | 





name and power, opposed all his 
army against them, and so totally 
overthrew them, that of all their 
mighty number few escaped the fury 
of his sword by Hight. The scene of 
this last mentioned action is sup 
pused to be a waste picee of land 
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near the church, where to this day } 
remaio an immense number of pits, | 
or hollows, noticed in our maps by | 
the name of Pen-jits. The ground in 
which these pits are contains about | 
200 acres; the soilis a gravelly clay. | 
Their form is that of an inverted 
cone; their size various, being from 
ten to fifty feet in diameter at top, 
and from five to ten at the bottom. 
They are in depth, slantwise, from 
five to ten feet, and situated at a | 
small distance from eack other. Their | 
number is considerably upwards of 

20,000, Their arrangement is not re- 

gular, as some have asserted, but, | 
contrariwise, promiscuous and con- 
fused. 

Various are the opinions concern- 
ing these and such like excavations, 
which are to be found in other parts 
of Britain. Some have supposed | 
them to have been cities; others, re- 
fuges from cold and wintry storms, 
when houses were unfrequent; others, 
granaries and receptacles for provi- 
sions; and others (as in this in- | 
stance), encampments for soldiery, | 
discovering their positions as to of- | 
fence and defence, and designing 
some stations for the main body, and 
others for the advanced guards; and, 
lastly, others have conjectured that 
the pits in question were excavated 
by the Danish soldiers a little before | 
the attack made upon them, and the 
decisive victory obtained over them, } 
near this spot, by King Alfred’s 
forces. All these conjectures are in- 
genuous, though the pits in question 
very much resemble the obsolete 
grooves of the mines of lapis-calami- 
naris on the Mendip hills. 

We have no further account of 
Pen till the time of Edward the Con- | 
fessor, when the whole place was oc- 
cupied by Britnod, a Saxon thane, 
who being dispossessed of it at the 
conquest, it was given by King Wil- 
liam to Roger Arundel, who held it 
when the following account was 
written :—“ William holds of Roger, 
Penna. Britnod held it in the time 
of King Edward, and gelded for three 
hides, The arable is three carucates. 
Tn demesne is one carucate, and four | 
villanes, and eight bordars, and four 
cottagers, with one plough and half. | 
herve is mill of forty pence rent, and | 
twelve acres of meadow, and twenty 
aeres of pasture,, Wood twelve fut 
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longs long, and twelve perches broad, 
It was worth when he received it se- 


ven pounds, now three pounds.”—-It 


is now the property of the Earl of 
Iichester and others, 

The living is a rectory, in the 
deanery of Cary; in 1292 it was va- 
lued at six marks. The lords of the 
manor are its patrons, 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Michael the Archangel, is a small 
old building, sixty-five feet in I ngth, 
and seventeen in breadth, having a 
nave, chancel, and porch, all covered 
with tile, and a square embattled 
tower at the west end, fifty feet high, 
containing three bells. In the porch 
is a very fine Saxon arch, 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. 14. 
Mr, SpyGiass— 

In my last I asked the ques- 
tion, whether the picture drawn by 
my recluse of the charms of a coun- 
try life was nut an enchanting one? 
I proceed now to relate our farther 
conversation on this fertile topic, in 
which some of your readers may feel 
interested. 

Thad made a similar remark to 
my newly acquired friend, who re- 
plied to it—** Can the vain, the tran- 


| sitory world, with all its empty en- 
joyments, yield me such delights as 


these ’—can it impart such pure tran- 
quillity of mind, such ‘ calm sunshine 
of the soul,’ in comparison with which 
every corporeal sensation is nothing 
worth?” 

* Alas! I fear not!” was the only 
answer Which, from my own bitter 
experience, I could give to these in- 


| terrogations. 


“What a difference,” continucd 
the recluse, “is there between the 
mere pleasures of the world and 
those resulting from a view of na- 
ture!—To adopt your phrase of a 


picture, the one is a boundless repre- 


sentation, where every figure glows 
with unaflected ease, grace, and pro- 
portion—where all is sublime, and 
worthy of admiration. But what is 
the other? —a load of meretricious or- 
naments,a giare of false colours, and 
a general mass of deformity, which 
deworalize the mind in looking on 
them!” 
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“You are severe indeed!” I ex- 


The Camera Obscura.—Recoliections of the South-Sea House, 


t 


claimed, though my heart bore too | 


powerful a testimony to the truth of 
his delineation. 


| 


“]T use no unnecessary asperity,” | 
| ed, and I should not despair of the 
| attainment.” 


replied the reclase—** my experi- 
ence sanctions it. JI have ascertain- 
ed the instability of earthly joys ;— 
invited by reason, religion, and mo- 
rality, I have tasted the extacy of 
rural meditations. Could I hesitate 
as to a preference !-—But yet I am 
not amisanthrope. Blessed witha 
few friends, who, like me, were once 
amused with the legerdemain of life, 
and then found out the imposture, I 
value their esteem beyond the plaud- 
its of the million; and when I can 
wipe away the tear from the cheek 
of distress, or infuse comfort into the 
aching breast, I doit with delight, 
froma conviction that it ismy duty.” 

“ Would to Heaven that I could 
follow your example,” was my cor- 
dial ejaculation, “* but circumstances 
forbid it. The world still has claims 
upon me, and I am not yet suffici- 
ently prepared for retirement.” 

“Yes,” observed the recluse, “ the 
world has claims upon you,and so it 
has upon me. But in what manner 
ought we to fulfil them? Not by con- 
forming to its pernicious ways, but 
by living ‘ unspotted’ from them. 
Relizion interferes not with the dis- 
charge of our duties—it guides and 
regulates them. It prescribes to us 
a code of action, which, though we 
live in the world, gradually prepares 
us for a better state of existence. 
Occasional retirement, so far from 
being inimical to such a state of 
mind, tends to produce it. Why then 
do you imagine yourself unfit for re- 
tirement.” 

“ Beceanse I have not hitherto 
learned to conquer myself. There 
must be an absolute love of goodness 
in the heart, before we can consign 
ourselves to solitude; when that 
principle is wanting, retirement may 
sour the disposition, without eflect- 
ing any amendment.” 

‘Your observation displays can- 
dour, and therefore Lrespectit. But 
are you sensible that this remark is 
in itself a proof that you are not in- 
dilferent to the excellence of virtue? 
In acknowledging your deticiencies 
vou take a decisive step towards im- 
provement, Studicusly cultivate this 
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temper, and the quality you prize 
will soon become an inmate of your 
bosom.” 

‘*Teach me, my dear Sir, that 
knowledge by which you are govern- 


“A wiser instructor than I am 
must perform this. Look to Him 
who, though his whole life was spent 
in doing good, yet often retired into 
mountains and gardens, for support 
and consolation. He avoided none 
of the great duties of the world, 
though he had nothing in common 
with it—he merely used it as an 


| arena for virtue, and fortified faith 


by its trials and temptations. You 
may say that his example is not 


| within the reach of fallible man; but 
| you may imitate it to the utmost of 


your power, and in proportion as the 
attempt is made with stedfastness 
will be the success of your endea- 
vours. This is the trne wisdom of 
man—nay, it is more—it is the pri- 
vilege of every Christian !—Then 
give not way to impotence of mind, 
or cloudy fancies. If you be unable 
to cope with temptation, retreat from 
it, and consequently from farther 
danger. Listen to the monitor that 
reproaches in secret ;—to resist its 
impulses is to invite destruction. 
One of the first efforts of virtue is to 
repair the errors which the frailty of 
human nature has prompted us to 
commit.” 

As he uttered these impressive 
words, the look, attitude, and man- 
ner of the recluse aflorded a complete 
personilication of piety and benevo- 
lence. Cheered by his advice, I de- 
termined to follow it; and taking an 


| affectionate leave, I walked slowly 


heme, with a greater love of retire- 
ment than ever. 
Believe me, your’s, faithfully, 
RuRICOLA. 
Plymouth, August 15th, 1820. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOUTH- 
SEA HOUSE. 
[From Baldwin's London Magazine.) 
Reaper, in thy passage from the 
Bank, where thou hast been reeceiv- 
ing thy halt-yearly dividends (sup- 
posing thou art a lean annuitant 
like myself), to the Flower Pot, to 
secure a place for Dalston, or 
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Shacklewell, or some other thy sub- 
urban retreat northerly, didst thou 
never observe a melancholy-looking, 
handsome, brick and stoue edilice, 
tothe left, where Threadneedle-strect 
abuts upon Bishopsgate? I dare 
say thou hast often admired its mag- 
nificent portals ever gaping wide, 
and disclosing to view a grave court, 
with cloisters and pillars, with few 


or no traces of goers in or comers | 


out—a desolation something like 
Balclutha’s.* 

This was once a house of trade, a 
centre of busy interests. 


of merehants was here—the quick 


pulse of gain—and here some forms | 


of business are still kept up, though 
the soul be long since fled. 
are still to be seen stately porticos, 
imposing staircases, oflices roomy 
as the state apartments in palaces 

deserted, or thinly peopled with a 
few straggling clerks; the still more 
sacred interiors of court and com- 
mittee rooms, with venerable faces 
of beadles, door-keepers—directors 
seated in form on solemn days (to 
proclaim a dead dividend), at long 
worm-eaten tables, that have been 
mahogany, with tarnished gilt-lea- 
ther coverings, supporting massy 
silver inkstands long since dry ; the 
oaken wainscots hung with pictures 
of deceased governors and sub-go- 
vernors, of queen Anne, and the two 
first monarchs of the Brunswick dy- 
nasty; huge charts, which subse- 
quent discoveries have antiquated; 
dusty mapsof Mexico,dim as dreams, 
and soundings of the Bay of Pana- 
ma! The long passages hung with 
buckets, appended, in idle row, to 
walls, whose substance might defy 
any, short of the last, conflagration: 
with vast ranges of cellarage under 
all, where dollars and pieces of eight 
once Jey, an ‘ unsunned heap,” for 
Mammon 


The throng | 


Here | 





Recollections of the South-Sea IT[cuse. 


granted, has not freshened it. No 
wind has resuscitated the face of the 
sleeping waters. A thicker crust by 
this time stagnates upon it. The 
moths, that were then battening upon 
its obselete ledgers and day-books, 
have rested from their depredations, 
but other light generations have suc- 
ceeded, making fine fretwork among 
their single and double entries. Lay- 
ers of dust have accumulated (a su- 
perfoctation of dirt!) upon the old 
layers, that seldom used to be dis- 
turbed, save by some curious finger, 
now and then, that wished to ex plore 
the mode of book-keeping in Queen 
Anne’s reign; or, with less hallowed 
curiosity, sought to unveil some of 
the mysteries of that tremendous 


| hoax, whose extent the petty pecu- 
|lators of our day look back upon 


to have solaced his soli- | 


tary heart withal, long since dissi- | 


pated, or scattered into air at the 
blast of the breaking of that famous 
Bubble. 

Such is the South-Sea flouse. At 


least, such it was forty years ago, | 
when I knew it—a magnilicent relic! | 


What alterations may have been 

made init since I have no opportu- 

nity of verifying. Time, i take for 
sd by the wa ot Balclutha, aad they 
t ste. 0 





with the same expression of ineredu- 
lous admiration, and hopeless am- 
bition of rivalry, as would become 
the puny face of modern conspiracy 
contemplating the Titan size of 
Vaux’s superhuman plot. 

Peace to the manesof the Babble! 
Silence and destitution are upon thy 
wall, proud house, for a memorial! 

Situated, as thou art, iv the very 
heart of stirring and living commerce, 
amid the fret and fever of specula- 
tion, with the Bank,and the ’Change, 
and the India-house about thee, in 
the hey-dey of present prosperity, 
with their important faces, as it were 
insulting thee, their poor neizhbour 
out of business—to the idle, and mere- 
ly contemplative, to such as me, old 
house! there isa charm in thy quiet: 
a cessation—a coolness from buasi- 
ness—an indolence almost cloistral— 
which is delightful! With what reve- 
rence have I paced thy great bare 
rooms and courts at eventide! They 
spoke of the past: the shade of some 
dead accountant, with visionary pen 
in ear, would flit by me, stiff as in 
life. Living accounts and account- 
ants puzzle me. 1 have vo skill in 
liguring. Butthy great dead tomes, 
which scarce three degenerate clerks 
of the present day could lift from 
their enshrining shelves—with their 
old fantastic flourishes, and decora- 
tive rubric interlacings—their sums 
in triple columniations, set down 
with formal superfluity of cyphers 
with pious sentences at the begin 


ping, without which our religieu: 
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ancestors never ventured to open a 
book of business, or bill of lading ; 
the costly vellum covers of some of 
them almost persuading us that we 
are got into some better library, are 
very agreeable and editying specta- 
cles. I can look upon these defunct 
dragons with complacency. Thy 
heavy odd-shapedivory-haadled pen 

knives (our ancestors had every 
thing on a larger scale than we have 
hearts for) are as good as any thing 
froom Herculaneum, The pounce- 
boxes of our days have gone retro- 
grade. 

The very clerks which I remember 
in the South-Sea House—I speak of 
forty years back-—had an air very 
different from those in the public of- 
fices that I have had to do with 
since. 
of the place ! 

They were mostly (for the esta- 
blishment did not admit of super- 
fluous salaries), bachelors. Gene- 
rally (for they had not much to do) 
persons of a curious and speculative 
turn of mind, Old fashioned, fora 
reason mentioned before. 


They partook of the genius | 





Humour- | 


ists, for they were of all descrip- | 


tions; and, not having been brought 
together in early life (which hasa 
tendency to assimilate the members 
of corporate bodies to each other), 
but, for the most part, placed in this 
house in ripe and middle age, they 
necessarily carried into it their se- 
parate habits and oddities, unquali- 
fied, if L may so speak, asintoa 
common stock. Hence they formed 
asort of Noah's ark. Oldfishes. A 
lay monastery. Domestic retainers 
in a great house, kept more for show 
than use. Yet pleasant fellows, full 
of chat; and not a few among them 
had arrived at considerable profi- 
ciency on the German flute. 

The cashier at that time was one 
Evans, a Cambro-Britain. He had 
something of the choleric complexion 
of his countrymen stamped on his 
visnomy, but was a worthy sensible 
man at bottom. He wore his hair, 
to the last, powdered and frizzed 
out, in the fashion which I remem- 
ber to have seen in caricatures of 
what were termed, in my young 
days, Waccaronies. He was the last 
of that race of beaux. Melancholy 
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up his cash (as they call it) with tre- 
mulous fingers, as if he feared every 
one about him was a defaulter; in 
his hypochondry ready to imagine 
himself one; haunted, at least, with 
the idea of the possibility of his be- 
coming one: his tristfal visage clear- 
ing up a little over his roast neck of 
veal at Anderton’s at two (where his 
picture still hangs, taken a little be- 
fore his death by desire of the mas- 
ter of the coffee-house, which he had 
frequented for the last five and twenty 
years), but not attaining the meri- 
dian of its animation till evening 
brought on the hour of tea and visit- 
ing. The simultancous sound of his 
well known rap at the door with the 
stroke of the clock announcing six, 
was a topic of never failing mirth in 
the families which this dear old 
bachelor gladdened with his presence. 
Then was his forte, his glorified hour! 
How would he chirp, and expand, 
over a muffin! How would he dilate 
into secret history ! Hiscountryman, 
Pennant himself,in particular, could 
not be more eloquent than he in re- 
lation to old and new Loudon; the 
site of old theatres, churches, streets 
gone to decay, where Rosamund’s 
pond stood—the Mulberry-gardens 
—and the conduit in Cheap—with 
many a pleasant anecdote, derived 
from paternal tradition, of those gro- 
tesque figures which Hogarth has 
immortalized in his picture of Noon ; 
the worthy descendants of those he- 
roic confessors, who, flying to this 
country, from the wrath of Louis the 
Fourteenth and his dragoons, kept 
alive the flame of pure religion in 
the sheltering obscurities of Hog- 
lane, and the vicinity of the Seven 
Dials! 

Deputy, under Kvans, was Thomas 
Tame. He had the air aud stoop of 
anobleman. You would have taken 
him for one, had you met himin one 
of the passages leading to West- 
minster-hall. By stoop, [ mean that 
gentle bending of the body forwards, 
which, in great men, must be sup- 
posed to be the eflect of an habitual 
condescending attention to the ap- 
plications of their inferiors, While 
he held you in converse, you felt 
‘** strained to the height” in the col- 
logus. The conference over, you 


as a gib-cat over the counter all the | were at leisure to smile at the com- 


forenoon, { think I see him, making 
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sions which had just awed you. His 
intellect was of the shallowestorder ; 
it did not reach to a saw or a pro- 
verb. His mind was in its original 
state of white paper. A _ sucking 
babe might have posed him. What 
was itthen? Was herich? Alas! 
no. Thomas Tame was very poor. 
Both he and his wife looked out- 
wardly gentlefolks, when I fear all 
was not well at all times within. She 
had a neat meagre person, which it 
was evident she had not sinned in 
over-pampering ; butinits veins was 
noble blood. She traced her de- 
scent, by some labyrinth of relation- 
ship, which I never thoroughly un- 
derstood—much less can explain 
with any heraldic certainty at this 
time of day—to the illustrious, but 
unfortunate house of Derwentwater. 
This was the secret of Thomas's 
stoop. This was the thought—the 
sentiment—the bright solitary star 
of your lives—ye mild and happy 
pair —which cheered you in the night 
of intellect, and in the obscurity of 
your station! This was to you in- 
stead of riches, instead of rank, in- 
stead of glittering attainments : and 
it was worth them all together. You 
insulted none with it; but, while you 
wore it asa piece of defensive armour 
only, no insult likewise could reach 
you through it. Decus et solamen. 
Of quite another stamp was the 
then accountant, John Tipp. He nei- 
ther pretended to high blood, nor in 
good truth cared one fig about the 
matter. He “ thought an accountant 
the greatest character in the world, 
and himself the greatest accountant 
in it.” Yet John was not with 
out his hobby. The fiddle relieved 
his vacanthours. He sang certainly, 
“with other notes than to the Or- 
phean lyre.” He did, indeed, scream 
and scrape most abominably. His 
fine suite of official roomsin Thread- 
necdle-street, which, without any 
thing very substantial appended to 
them, were enough to enlarge a man’s 
notions of himself that lived in them, 
(I know not who is the occupier of 
them now) resounded fortnightly to 
the notes of a concert cf sweet 
beasts,” as our ancestors would 
have called them, culled from club- 
rooms and orchestras —chorus sing- 
ers—first and second violincellos 
double basses—and clarionets —who 
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| ate his cold mutton, am! drank his 
| punch, and praised bisear. Hesate 
| like Lord Midas among them. Bat 
| at the desk Tipp was quite another 

sort of creature. Theace all ideas, 

that were parely ornamental, were 

banished. You could not speak of 

any thing romantic without rebuke, 
| Politics were excluded, A _ news- 
| paper was thought too refined and 
| abstracted. The whole duty ofman 
| consisted in writing off divideud war- 
} rants. The striking of the annual 
balance in the books 
(which, perhaps, differed from the 
balance last year ia the sum of 251, 
Is. 6d.) occupied his days and nights 
for a month previous, Notthat Tipp 
was blind to the deadness of things 
(as they call them in the city) in his 
| beloved Louse, or did noi sigh fora 
| return of the old stirring days, when 

South-Sea hopes were young—(he 
| was indeed equal to the weilding of 

any the most intricate accounts of 
| the most flovrishing company in 
these or other days); but toa genuine 
accountant the difference of proceeds 
is as nothing. The fractional farth- 
ing is as dear to his heart as the 
thousands which stand before it. 
He is the true actor, who, whether 
his part be a prince or a peasant, 
must act it with like intensity. With 
Tipp form wasevery thing.  ITis life 
formal. His actions seemed ruled 
with aruler. His pen was not less 
erring than his heart. He made the 
best executor in the world; he was 
plagued withincessantexecutorships 
| accordingly, which excited his spleen 

and soothed his vanity in equal ra- 
| tios. He would swear (for Tipp 
swore) at the little orphans, whose 
rights he would guard with a tena- 
city like the grasp of the dying hand 
that commended their interests to bis 
protection. With all this there was 
about him a of timidity —(his 
few enemies used to give it a worse 
namec)—a something which, in reve- 
rence to the dead, we will place, if 
you please, a little i : 
heroic. 


company’s 


sort 


on this side of the 
Nature certainly had been 
| pleased to eadow John Tipp witha 
sufficient measure of the principle of 
self-preservation. There is a cow- 
| ardice which we do not despise, be- 
cause it has nothing base or treach- 
j crous in its clements; it bets 
|} not vou: it is mere 


IVS ptse if, 


temperament 
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the absence of the romantic and the 
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enterprising; it sees a lion in the | 


way, and will not, with Fortinbras, 
“zreatly find quarrel ina straw,’ when 
some supposed honour is at stake. 
Tipp vever mounted the box of a 
stage-coach iv his life; or leaned 
against the rails of a balcony ; or 
walked upon the ridge of a parapet ; 
or looked down a precipice ; or 
let off a gun; or went upon a water- 
party; or would willingly let you go 
if he could have helped it: neither 
was it recorded of him, that for lucre, 
or for intimidation, he ever forsook 
friend or principle. 
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toral M——- a flute’s breathing less 
divinely whispering than thy Arca- 
dian melodies, when, in tones wor- 


| thy of Arden, thou didst chant that 


Whom nextsha!l we summon from | 


the dusty dead, in whom common 
qualities become uncommon ?—Can 
I furgot thee Henry Man—the wit, 
the polished man ofletters,the author, 


of the South-Sea House! who never | 


enteredst thy oflice in a morning or 
quitted it in mid-day —(what didst 
thou in an oflice?)—without some 
quirk that left a sting? Thy gibes 
and thy jokes are now extinct, or 
survive but in two forgotten vo- 
lumes, which I had the good fortune 
to rescue from a stall in Barbican, 
not three days ago, and found thee 
terse, fresh, epigrammatic, as alive. 
Thy wit is a litle gone by in these 
fastidious days 
by the *“* new-born gauds” of the 
time ;—but great thou used to be in 
Public Ledgers, and in Chronicles, 
upon Chatham, and Shelbourn, and 
Rockingham, and Howe, and Bur- 


goyne, and Clinton, and the war 
which ended in the tearing from 


Great Britain her rebellious colo- 
nies,—and Keppel, and Wilkes, and 
and Pratt, and Richmond,—and 
such small politics. 

A little less facetious, and a great 
deal more obstreperous, was fine rat- 
tling rattleheaded Plumer. He was 
descended—not in a right line, rea- 
der (for his lineal pretensions, like 
his personal, favoured a little of the 
Sinister bend), from the Plumers of 
Hertfordshire. So tradition gave 
him out; and certain family features 
not a little sanctioned the opinion. 
But, besides his family pretensions, 
Plumer was an engaging fellow, and 
sang gloriously. 

Not so sweetly sang Plumer as 
thou sangest, mild, child-like, pas- 
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thy topics are staled 


song sung by Amiens to the banish- 
ed Duke, which proclaims the win- 
ter wind more lenient than foraman 
to be ungrateful. Thy sire was 
old surely M——, the unapproach- 
able churchwarden of Bishopsgate. 
He knew not what he did, when he 
begat thee, like spring, gentle off- 
spring of blustering winter: only 
unfortunate in thy ending, which 
should have been mild, conciliatory, 
swan-like. 

Much remains to sing. Many fan- 
tastic shapes rise up, but they must 
be mine in private :—already [ have 
fooled the reader to the top of his 
bent—else could I omit that strange 
creature Woollett, who existed in 
trying the question, and bought litiga- 
tions ?—and still stranger, inimita- 
ble, solemn Hepworth, from whose 
gravity Newton might have deduced 
the law of gravitation. How pro- 
foundly would he nib a pen—with 
what deliberation would he wet a 
wafer! 

But it is time to close—night’s 
wheels are rattling fast over me—it 
is proper to have done with this 
solemn mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been play- 
ing with thee all this while—perad- 
venture the very names, which I have 
summoned up before thee, are fan- 
tastic—— insubstantial — like Henry 
Pimpernel, and old John Naps of 
Greece. Be satistied that something 
answering to them bas had being. 


| Their importance is from the past. 
Sawbridge, and Bull, and Dunning, | 





Euia. 

THE EARLY DAYS OF MADAME 
DE STAEL. 

From a Sketch of her Lifeby MadameNecker de 


Saussure.] 


MapreMmo!seLLe Necker, when an 
infant, was fall of cheerfulness, vi- 
vacity, and frankness. Her com- 
plexion was rather brown, but ani- 
mated, and her large black eyes 
already sparkled with kindness and 
intelligence. The caresses of her 
father, who incessantly encouraged 
the child to prattle, were a little at 
variance with the more rigid ,plan of 
Madame Necker; Lut the applauses 
L 
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excited by her sallies encouraged 
her continually to utter new ones: 
and already she answered the perpe- 
tual pleasantries of Mr. Necker with 
that mixture of gaiety and tender- 
ness, which so frequently mark her 
conversation with him. The idea of 
giving pleasure to her parents was 
with her a motive extraordinarily 
powerful. 
only ten years old, observing their 
great admiration of Mr. Gibbon, 
she thought it her duty to marry him 
(and what his person was is well 
known.) that they might be enabled 
constantly to enjoy a conversation so 
agreeable to them. This match she 
seriously proposed to her mother. 

To give an idea at once of Made- 
moiselle Necker at the age of eleven, 
and of her mother’s house at that 
period, I shall quote a few passages 
from a writing of Madame Haber, 
who was always intimate in the fa- 
inily. 

*“ We entered the drawing-room. 
By the side of Mr. Necker’s arm- 
chair was a little wooden stool, on 
which his daughter seated herself, 
obliged to sit very upright. Scarce- 
ly had she taken hereustomary place, 
when three or four old persons came 
up to her, and accosted her with the 
tenderest regard. One of them, who 
had on a little bob-wig, took her 
hands in his, and held them a long 
time, conversing with her as if she 
had been five-and twenty. This was 
Abbé Reynal. The others were 
Messrs. Thomas, and Marmontel, 
the Marquis of Pesay, and Baron 
von Grimm. 
table, you should have seen how at- 
tentive she was! 
word, yet she seemed as if speaking 
in her turn, all her flexible features 
displayed so much expression. Her 
eyes followed the looks and motions 
of those who spoke: you would have 
said she seized their ideas before she 
heard them. She was mistress of 
every subject, even politics, which at 
that time had become one of the 
leading topics of conversation. 

** After dinnera great deal of com- 
panycamein. Every one oncoming 
up to Mr. Necker had something to 
say to his daughter, either compli- 
menting or joking her. She answer- 
ed all with ease and eloquence : the; 
took pleasure in attacking her, em 
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| 
} 
| 
| 


When we sat down to | 


She uttered not a | 


| 





barrassing her, exciting in her that 
litle imagination, which already ap- 
peared so brilliant. The men most 
distinguished for their talents were 
those who were most eager to make 
her talk. They asked an account of 
what she was reading, pointed out 
fresh subjects to her, and gave hera 


| taste for study, by conversing with 
Thus, for instance, when | 


her on what she had learned, or what 
she had not.” 

So many stimulants, such power- 
ful incentives, where, for the secur- 
ing of happiness at least, a curb is 
wanting, gave a wonderful activity 
to the moral being; but the physical 
being suffered from this, and her les- 
sons in particular exhausted powers 
too strongly excited. Long continu- 
ed attention was always fatiguing to 
Madame de Stael, and the depth of 
her attainments on difficult subjects 
is so much the more surprising. A 
singular sagacity carried her forward 
to the goal, without her being per- 
ceived in the career. 

The health of the young lady, 
now fourteen, declining daily, Dr. 
Tronchin was called in. He excited 
alarm, prescribing an immediate 
journey into the country, the society 
of Madame Huber, and to pass the 
day in the open air, relinquishing all 
serious study. 

On this occasion, Madame Necker 
was equally vexed and disappoint- 
ed. This new plan overset all her’s. 
Her ambitious views for her daugh- 
ter were great, and to renounce the 
vast acquisition of knowledge, was, 
in her opinion, to renoance all 
distinction. She had not that plia- 
bilit., which enables us to vary our 
means; and being no longer able to 
promote the progress of her daugh- 
terin her own way, she cea ed to 
consider it as her own work. 

The liberty thus given to the 
mind of Mademoiselle Necker, who- 
ever, was precisely what enabled it 
to take so high a flight. With hera 
life entirely poetical succeeded to 4 
life of stady, and the abundant nutri- 
ment a!l flowed to the imagination. 
She wandered amidst the thickets of 
St. Ouen, with her friend ; and the 


| two young ladies, clothed as nymphs 


or muses, recited verses, composed 
poems, or wrote plays, which they 
immediately acted. 

Another happy 


consequence of 



































this want of employment to Made- 
moiselle Necker was, that she could 
avail herself of all the leisure of her 
father. Seizing every opportunity 
of being with him, she found extra- 
ordinary advantages, as well asplea- 
sure,in his conversation. Mr. Necker 
was daily morestruck with his daugh- 
ter’s wit, and never was this wit 
more pleasing than with him. She 
soon perceived, that his mind requir- 
edto be unbent and amused ; and 
she assumed a thousand forms, tried 
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every thing, hazarded every thing, 


to obtain from him a smile. Mr. 
Necker was not prodigal of commen- 
dation,his looks were more flattering 


than his words ; and he found it more | 


amusing, as well as more necessary, 
to point out what was amiss than 
what was meritorious. His raillery 
was close at the heels of the slight. 
est fault ; no false pretensions, no 
exaggeration, nothing erroneous of 
any kind, could pass unnoticed. “ | 
am indebted to the incredible pene- 
tration of my father,’ Madame de 
Stael has often said, ** for the frank- 
ness of my character, and the art- 
lessnessofmy mind. He unmasked 
aflectation of every kind ; and in his 
company I acquired the habit of 
thinking that every one saw clearly 
into my heart.” 

These conversations, from which 
Madame Necker was not excluded, 
but the nature of which was altered 
by her presence, could not be per- 
fectly agreeable to her. She pos- 
sessed in a high degree the atlmira- 
tion, the confidence, and even the 
love of her husband; yet her daugh- 
ter was better suited than she to a 
certain pointedness and unexpected 
turn, occasionally observed in the 
conversation of Mr. Necker. The 
young lady possessed the mental 
qualities of her mother, with many 
others in addition. Madame Necker 
would have wished that her daugh- 
ter should have pleased by no other 
qualities than what she herself pos- 
sessed, and she pleased precisely by 
those that were most dangerous to 
her happiness. Madame Necker was 
tempted to deprecate a success ob- 
tained contrary to her advice, while 
this success seemed to bear testi- 
mony against the propriety of that 
advice itself, 

Besides,Mademoisclle Necker was 


‘ infaney with the gilt of those lively 
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guilty of a thousand giddinesses. 
Carried away by her vivacity, she 
was incessantly committing faults ; 
and, while her mother considered 
little things as appendages of great 
ones, trifles were of no consequence 
in her eyes. To avoid any appear- 
ance of disobedience, she would 
place herself at a little distance be- 
hind her father; but soon some man 
of wit would separate from the circle, 
then another, then a third, and a 
noisy group would form around her, 
Mr. Necker would smile involunta- 
rily at something smart that caught 
his ear, and the original point of dis- 
cussion was altogether interrupted. 

No jealousy, unconnected with 
the affections of her husband, could 
possibly enter into the exalted mind 
of Madame Necker. If her daughter 
had surpassed ber in her own sphere 
of excellence, she would have en- 
joyed her success, which would have 
appeared the consequence of her 
own. She would have thought her 
husband loved her in her daughter. 
But there was nothing here she could 
claim for herself; every thing seem- 
ed to spring from nature: and while 
Mr. Necker was enraptured with a 
mind without a model, as well as 
without an equal, she experienced 
impaticnce and vexation, and a lit- 
tle disapprobation concealed rivalry 
from her view. 

As to her, there was but one 
road to her approbation. 1 remem- 
ber, when the fame of Madame 
de Stael was quite new to me, I ex- 
pressed to Madame Necker my 
astonishment at the prodigious dis- 
tinction she enjoyed. * It is nothing,’ 
answered she, * absolutely nothing 
to what I would have made of her!’ 
This answer struck me forcibly, be- 
cause it referred solely to the quali- 
ties of the mind, and expressed the 
most perfect conviction. The extreme 
centleness of Mademoiselle Necker’s 
disposition was striking when her 
motherreproved her. Perhaps, proud 
of her success with her father, and 
every man of eminence, she did not 
attach sufiicient value to the appro- 
bation of Madame Necker, and did 
not exert herself satliciently to ob- 
tain it; but her respect for her mo- 
ther was always profound, and 
openly expressed. Kndowed from 
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and discrect repartees, that infringe 
no duty, and wound no truth, she 
never uttered a syllable that in the 
slightest degree placed her mother 
in a disadvantageous light. 


DANDYISM, 


Mr. Epiror— 

Have you ever enjoyed the 
happiness of being in company with 
ibat anomalous thing of the present 
day, a genuine dandy ?—I have lately 
had this felicity, and a more ridicu- 
Jous spectacle I never witnessed. 

I happened, a few evenings since, 


to attend a party, at which one of 


these frivolities was present. En- 
cased in stays, and without a ves- 
tige, either in dress or manner, of a 
gentleman, the poor creature lan- 
guidly reclined upon an ottoman, as 
if exercise were incompatible with 
its tender frame. A bevy of beauties 
lounged around, to whom it occasion- 
ally addressed a few words of empty 
nothingness, couched in terms which 
to me were almost equally unintelli- 
gible as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
And yet—would you believe it, Mr. 
Kditor’—this unnatural biped en- 
grossed more attention than any 
within the circle, and even formed 
an object of envy, whilst many saun- 
tered about the rooms unheeded, 
though distinguished for their ta- 
Jents and exploits in war. At length, 
overpowered by the heat, it fainted, 
when it became necessary to release 
it from some of its fashionable 
shackles: fiest came off its false col- 
lar; then its stays were unlaced ; 
and, after copious eflusions of water 
on its face, and repeated applica- 
tions of smelling-bottles to its nose. 
it opce more deigned to revive, but 
without a single apology for the trou- 
ble it had so foolishly occasioned. 
To what cause, Mr. Editor, shall 
be ascribed this fondness for what is 
base and ignoble over what is honest 
aud unsophisticated? Surely British 
females cannot be so blind to manly 
desert as to value those most who 
possess the least of it?—I once 
thought that the excellence of a man 
consists in doing all which may be- 
come a man—not in forgetting that 
character, and sinking himself below 
the monkey. <As well for the ina- 
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introduce the baboon into our draw- 
| ing-rooms, or dress up the donkey, 
and present him to our wives and 
daughters, as a dandy. It is true 
| that this laughable creature partakes 
| of the salaciousness of the one and 
| the stupidity of the other: but still 
these avimals are its superiors. The 
baboon never seduces our females, 
and the donkey is perfectly inoffen- 
sive, which is more than can be said 
of the dandy, who is bound by no 
ties, either of honour or of shame, 
and perpetually intrudes, with as- 
suming ignorance, upon the decen- 
cies and order of well regulated life. 

Is it, | would ask, a proof of good 
sense, or of respect for the usuages 
of our stout forefathers, that such 
creatures are not only endured, but 
openly encoureged in society, even 
| by women (who should be the last to 
| smile upon them)—as if frippery of 
| dress were a sure claim upon their 
| favour, and efieminacy the best pass- 
| port to their aflections. Were Ia 
female, I should indignantly spurn 
from my presence such stigmas to 
manhood; and could this resolution 
be but generally adopted, we might 
hope, in time, to see the disgusting 
race become extinct. Or, if such in- 
sects will persist in their folly, let us 
clothe them in petticoats at once, 
and consign them to female duties, 
| Let them loll behind the counter, 
and measure out ribbons, or spend 
their listless hours in making bon- 
nets; they might then be useful— 
but now, Mr. Editor, they are de- 
formities in our social system, which 
cannot be too speedily got rid of. 

I am one of those old fashioned 
persons who detest every thing con- 
nected with absurdity. I would fain 
restore to my countrymen that man- 
liness of demeanour, and that intel- 
lectual superiority, for which they 
have been formerly celebrated. Each 
sex has, or ought to have, its lines 
of demareation, beyond which nei- 
ther should presume to pass, without 
incurring the attacks of ridicule. 
In females I should rejoice to behold 
those surpassing qualities which So- 
lomon describes as the characteris- 
| tics of a virtuous woman. In men I 

would recognize the firmness, cou- 
rage, and constancy of true men. 
| but it is lamentable to think, that, 


| tional, purposes of society might we 
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with some bright exceptions, in both 
sexes there is at present too much of 
what is artificial. Instead of being, 
as nature constituted them to be, the 
graces and ornaments of polished 
society, they affect a standard of 
ideal perfection, which only tends to 
make them ridiculous—tor there are 
femaie dandies as well as male- 
go where we will we find them in 
abundance, each vying with each 
which can carry absurdity the far- 
thest. ; 

{ hope, Mr. Editor, you will not 


| 
| 


and | 


deem these observations too severe, | 
when it is considered how many du- | 


ties men and women were brought 
into the world tu perform. Who was 
ever a more perfect gentleman than 
the great Founder of Christianity !— 
yet he teaches us not to regard the 
exterior, but the heart and life, and 


to be careful for nothing but eter- | 


Iam, 
Your very faithful servant, 
Simpcex Munpitils. 
Plymouth, August 22d, 1820. 


nity! 


CHARACTER OF SIR PHILIP 


SYDNEY. 


Few characters appear so well | 


fitted to excite enthusiastic admira- 
tion as that of Sir Philip Sydney. 
Uniting all the accomplishments 
Which youthful ardour and univer- 


. . | 
sality of talent could acquire or be- 


stow—delighting nations wiih the 
varied witchery of his powers, and 


courts with the fascination of his ad- | 


dress—-leaving the learned astonish- 


ed with his proficiency, and the la- | 


dies enraptured with his grace, and 
communicating, wherever he went, 
the love and spirit of gladness—he 


was, and well deserved to be, the | 


idol of the age he lived in. He ap- 
peared to be a good in which all na- 
tions considered themselves to be 
interested— not the partial and sole 
property and product of one people, 
but an universal benefaction, given 
and intended for all, and in the glory 
and honour of which all had a right 
to be partakers. His death, there- 


| 


fore, was lamented by every court he | 
had visited; and, to do honour to his | 


memory, kings clad themselves in 
the habiliments of grief, and univer- 
sitics puurcd forth their tribute of 
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academical sorrow. Sorare an union 
of attractions, so unaccustomed a 
cuncentration of excellence, such a 
compound of military renown with 
literary distinction, and courtly re- 
finement with noble frankness, gave 
him a passport to every heart, and 
secured him, at once, universal sym- 
pathy and esteem. He was, indeed, 
if ever there was one, a gentleman, 
finished and complete, in whom mild- 
ness was associated with courage, 
erudition mollified by refinement, 
and courtliness dignified by truth. 
He is a specimen of what the Eng- 
lish character is capable of produc- 
ing, when foreign admixtures had 
not destroyed its simplicity, or po- 
liteness debased its honour. The 
very stiffness it then possessed had 
a noble original; it was the natural 
consequence of that state of society 
when the degrees of order and sub- 
ordination were universally observed 
and understood, when the social re- 
lations were not broken down by the 
encroaching power of innovation, 
and when each was as ready to pay 
as to exact his tribute of observance 
and respect. No lax discipline in 
morals had then interwoven itself 
with the manners of the great, nor 
was the court, as in the reign of 
Charles the Second, converted into a 
painted sepulchre, where the spirit, 
the gaiety, and the gilding without, 
could ill disguise the darkness and 
rottenness within: it was not, as in 
that court, a great national reservoir 
of iniquity, where all the degrees of 
order, and all the barriers of princi- 
ple, were levelled and overthrown. 
The most accomplished members of 
the court of Queen Elizabeth were 
not less distinguished for the strict- 
ness of their moral principles, than 
for their polish and address as cour- 
tiers. Of such a stamp was Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney, and, such as he was, 
every Englishman has reason to be 
proud of him. He exalted kis coun- 
try in the eyes of other nations, and 
the country he honoured will not be 
ungrateful. England will ever place 
him amongst the noblest of her sons, 
and the light of chivalry, which was 
his guide and beacon, will ever lend 
its radiance to illuminate his tomb- 
stone, and consecrate his memory. 
The productions of such a man, 
were they even inferior to the cxpec- 
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tation his renown had excited, de- 
serve surely a better reception than 
the rigid severity of criticism. He, 
whose whole end in writing was to 
make his readers wiser and better 
men, surely has a right to other 
treatment from that world on which 
his comet-like radiance was thrown. 
If there was nothing else to exvite 
our lenity, yet should his untimely 
fate dispose us to regard with favour 
productions which can hardly be 
called other than juvenile, and cer- 
tainly not the fruits of maturity. 
There is something very touching in 
the premature departure of promis- 
ing excellence—in the cutting short 
of the bright course of talent, before 
it has reached its goal and consum- 
mation—in the striking, with the 


lightning of heaven, the uprising | 


shoot of genius, while yet it has only 


produced the blossoms of paradise, | 


blighted and destroyed before they 
are ripened into fruit. There 
something very melancholy in the 
thoughts, how many bright ideas and 
noble creations, how many glowing 
images and emanations of fancy, 
have been lost for ever to the world, 
by the early death of those to whom 
a longer life would have brought 
everlasting renown. When we con- 
sider what they might have been, 
had a longer duration been allowed 
them, to what a blaze of splendour 
that flame, whose increase we were 
observing, might at length have shot 
out, had it not been for ever extin- 
guished by death, it is impossible not 
to feel affection and commiseration 
for victims so soon Jed to the slaugh- 
ter. Such was the fate of Sir Philip 
Sydney; and the pity which it ex- 
cites should surely prevent us from 
treating his works, as they have been 
treated, with sneering insolence and 
cold-blooded vituperation. Let us 
remember that he died at the age of 
thirty-two; and, if the lives of Milton 
and Dryden had not been prolonged 
beyond that period, where would 
have been their renown, or where the 
poctical renown of their country? 
But the works of Sir Philip Sydney 
stand in no need of indulgence from 
considerations of compassion. With 
a mind glowing with imazes of he- 
roism, and filled with the brightest 
creations and the fairest visions of 
human and more than human cx-| 


Character of Sir Philip Sydney. 


is | 
| 





cellence; with a heart which em- 
braced, inits wide circuit of benevo- 
lence, the universal good of his spe- 
cics ; with an intellect, whose com- 
prehensiveness of observation seem- 
ed to claim all arts and sciences, as 
within the compass of its power and 
the precincts of its dominion; witha 
fancy which, delicately beautiful 


emanations of his genius with an 
envelope not less delighifully tinted 
than the covering of the yet unopened 
rose-bud, and which breathed over 
all his productions an exquisite finish 
and relief; he possessed all the 
essential qualities,trom whose opera- 
tion the everlasting monuments of 
| the mind are fabricated. Unfortu- 
| nately for the world, the variety of 
his power and the diversity of his 
| employments prevented him from 
bestowing on literature the whole 
| energy of his mind, and thus such of 
his compositions as remain were 
) rather the sports of his leisure, than 
the full-wrought and elaborate per- 
formances of his study. He has, 
however, left enough to the world, 
to demonstrate that the name of Sir 
| Philip Sydney has an indisputable 
| right to a place amongst those of 
our countrymen, who have been most 
distinguished for virtue or memora- 
ble for genius ; and that, amongst 
the contemporaries of Shakspeare, 
no one has so closely approached 
his peculiar excellencies, or so near- 
ly resembled him in some of his su- 
perlative endowments, as the author 
of the “ Arcadia.” Without launch- 
ing out into ao hyperbolical exuber- 
ance of praise, we may safely aflirm, 
that in the art of rulivg over and 
awaking the best sympathies of our 
nature, and of chaining the feelings 
of his readers to the fate and the 
fortunes of the personifications of his 
fancy—in the power of clothing and 








adorning every subject he treated 
upon, with the fairest tlowers and 


| sweetest graces of poetry, and of 


giving the charm of his inimitable 
diction to descriptions fresh from 
nature, and sentiments marked with 
the dignified and noble character of 
his mind—in the power of delighting 
and enchanting his readers, as with 
some strange and unearthly melody, 
which, once heard, is never forgotten, 
and whose remembered notes still 





and pensively sweet, overspread the 






























continue to entrance the senses as 
long as their perceptions are alive— 
he is inferior to no writer in his own 
age, or in any which has gone before 
or succeeded it. His great defect 
was the want of judgment, which led 
him sometimes to adopt the forced 
conceits and qaaintness of his con- 
temporaries, and often induced him 
to desert, in the imitation of others, 
his own never-failing and unequalled 
fountain of invention and thought. 
From this defect, his poetry is per- 
haps the least valuable part of his 
works, and is often little more than 
a jungle of words, or a collection of 
strange and ill-assorted idcas— 
where the magnificent and ridiculous, 
the ingenious and the mean, are 
mingled in one mass of incongruity 
together. He was not, indeed, qua- 
lified to shine in the cold and lan- 
guid tameness of amatory poetry— 
his power lay in the representation 
of all that is most lovely in nature, 
or the resulting harmony of her pro- 
ductions; in the delineations of those 
of his species, whose high aspirations 
scem to point out a loftier and less 
terrene original, and whose pure 
flame of affection appears rather 
grosser fires of love. In short, his 
forte lay in the description of beings, 
like himself, romantically generous 
and enthusiastically constant; of 
whom he gives us pictures, which 
must always please as long as high- 


Historical Anecdote of a Scotch Burgh. 





mindedness is attractive; pictures, | 


gratifying because they are exalted, 
and interesting 
true. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTE 
SCOTCH BURGH. 
Wuen Macduff, the Tnane of Fife, 


OF A 


fled from the court of the tyrannical | 


usurper Macbeth, he concealed him- 
self for some time ina “ sea-beaten 
cave,” which extends, for a consider- 
able length, beneath some very sin- 
gularly formed rocks, on the northern 
shore of the Frith of Forth, about six 


miles from Anstruther, the scene of 


because they are | 


Tennant’s Poem of Anster Fair. This | 


cave is very dillicultof access. It is 


impossible to enter it on the land 
side, except by clambering over 
frightful precipices ; where, should a 
false step be made by the lover of the 
he would doubtless be | 


picturesque 
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dashed to pieces upon the sharp point- 
ed masses below, which are here to 
be seen in almost every shape the 
imagination canconceive. Besides, 
there seems wo be atleast a possibili- 
ty of being overwhelmed by the fall- 
ing of huge fragments of basaltic 
columns, whose disjointed pieces fre- 
quently roll down witb a tremendous 
earth-shaking sound, and plunge into 
the deep transparent lakes at the bot- 
tom of the tremulous cliffs that raise 
their giant-heads to the height of 
about five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The whole appear- 
ance of these romantic rocks may be 
said to be truly grand and sublime. 
In some places, they assume forms 
like those of the ruins of an ancient 
Grecian temple; in others, they are 
at once frowning and light, like a 
richly ornamented gothic cathedral. 
Among what may be truly termed 
curiosities,are several natural bridges 
under which the waves of the Frith 
dash with an awful and car-stanning 
noise, resembling the crash of thun- 
der, or the discharge of artillery ; 
and sometimes the compressed wa- 
ters spout into the air throagh narrow 
openings, like the boiling springs of 
Iceland. 

A fugitive, indeed, could scarcely 
chuse a better situation for conceal- 
ment. Few or none would suspect 
thateven the desperation ofa hunted 
man would give resolution enough 
to become a dweller in so horrible a 
cavern as that wherein the Thane of 
Fife was actually hidden, and which 
is now called,in memory of that event, 
** Macdulf’s Cave.” Here he was 
supplied with provisions,which were 
lowered down tohim witha rope from 
the cliffs above, by some humane and 
faithful fishermen, who lived in a 
small village, about halfa mile dis- 
tant from the dreary abode of the pro- 
script, and who afterwards contrived 
to convey him undiscovered to the 
opposite shore, from whence he fled 
into England, and joined Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, the sovereign 
who had been murdered by the am- 
bitious Macbeth. From that cireum- 
stance, the town hasever since borne 
the name of * Earl's Ferry.” Short- 
ly after, this usurper was killed in 
battle by Macdulfl, at Dunsinnan, 
and Malcolm, the rightful heir was 
restered to the Scottish throne. The 





new king, in consideration of, the 
loyalty of the “ guid toon of Earl’s 
Ferry,’ granted its inhabitants the 
privilege of retarning members to 
the Scottish Parliament, This fran- 
chise they enjoyed for a considerable 
time; bat as the honest electors in 
days of yore, instead of being paid 
for their “ voices,” were obliged to 
pay their represcntatives,* the poor, 
but upright freeholders of Earl's 
Ferry, found it would be for their 
interest to have the burden of their 
franchise taken off their shoulders 
atogether: in fact, they were of opi- 
nion, that giving the enormous sum 
of two shillings and eight-pence a day, 
for the honour of having the Ferry 
ranked among the royal burghs of 
Scotland, was paying too dear for 
their whistle. They, therefore, pre- 
sented a petition to the Scottish mo- 
narch, humbly praying, that he would 
he gracivusly pleased to disfranchise 
their burgh, and annul the very ex- 
pensive privilege that had been con- 
ferred upon it, as a reward for the 
loyalty of their ancestors. 
flattering mark of their sovereign's fa- 
vour, their request was complied 
with; and Earl’s Ferry is now no- 
thing more than a mere fishing vil- 
lage, with four magistrates to manage 
its important concerns. These ‘‘ douse” 
gentlemen, however, imagine them- 
selves to be very “ sponsible’”’ office- 
holders; although they own they 
would consider their public situations 
still more respectable were their 
“ auld toon” possessed of the rights 
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which it received in the days of | 


langsyne—and which their “ For- 
bears,” so very foolishly flung away. 
The truth is, it never once entered 
the noddles of our ancestors, that, in 
the nineteeath century, votes for 
members of parliament would bring 
the baubees into the pouches of Scoteh 
Baillies. 


® Each member was thea paid one shilling and 
four-pence per diem, as a remuneration for his 
attendsnce and trouble, during the sitting of 
Vurliament. 


VARIETIES. 
Ausaulation.—This singular mode 
of discovering the various disorders 
of the chest, by percussion, was, we 
believe, first suggested by Aven- 
brugger, physician, of Vienna, who 
published a work on this subject, 





since translated by M. Corvissart. 
A memoir has lately been presented 
to the French academy, by M. Laen- 
nac, detailing the various modes of 
employing this discovery. Among 
others M. L. recommends the use 
of a tube, with three sides, or a 
cylinder pierced along its axis with 
a narrow aperture. ‘This, on being 
applied to the chest of a person in 
good health, who is speaking or 
singing, produces a sort of trembling 
noise, more or less distinct; but if 
an ulcer exists in the lungs, a very 
singular phenomenon happens : the 
voice of the sick person can no 
longer be heard by the ear at liberty, 
the whole of the sound p»ssing along 
the aperture of the cylinder to the 
observer. Commissioners appointed 
by the French Academy have verified 
the experiment in various cases of 
consumption. 

Imposition and its Punishment.—In 
a certain city in the west, a short 
time since, a very suspicious gentle- 
man hired a servant from the coun- 
try, and amongst his first lessons 
was a caution never to give for any 
article above half the sum which was 
first demanded. The next day the 
gentleman heard a loud squabble in 
the hall, and went to see the cause. 
As soon as he appeared, his new ser- 
vant accosted him with, ‘* Here’s a 
cheating scoundrel, Sir! he wants 
eighteen-pence for the postage of this 
vere Jetter, when I be sure it is not 
worth a quarter of the money.” The 
master laughed at this application of 
his economical principle, but ordered 
the money to be paid. The servant 
complied, saying to the postman, 
“*Here’s thy money this time—but 
curse me if ever I puta letter into 
thy office as long as I lives.” 

National Coincidences in the Mode 
of summoning to Battle.— All who 
have read the poems of Sir Walter 
Scott (and where are they who have 
not’) cannot fail to remember the 
description of the Gathering of the 
Clans in the Lady of the Lake. They 
will remember, then, a cross, seared 
in the blood of the sacrificial lamb, 
is given to a warrior, who proceeds 
with it to the chief of the next vil- 
lage, into whose hand he delivers it, 
naming at the same time the muster- 
place. The latter accordingly sum 
mons his clan, and forwards it to the 
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chief of the next village, who pro- | 
ceeds. in like manner until the whole 
country is roused. Among the an- | 
cient Scandinavian nations the same | 
custom prevailed, only that the sig- 
nal was the hamnier of their martial 
god, 7'hor. It was from these people 
that the Scdts most likely adopted 
the practice, and, perbaps, with the 
same emblem, which, at their con- 
version to Christianity, might be ex- 
changed for the cross.—It is, how- 
ever, curious to remark, that in two 
other remote countries the mode of | 
collecting troops was. very similar. 
| In the island of Ceylon, on any sud- 
den call of the natives to rise up in 
arms, one of then, earrying’ a crook- 
ed stick in his hand, ran swiftly | 
along, announcing to all be met the | 
spot of rendezvous. The place was | 
generally some small rising ground, | 
and marked by a_ sengh-tree left. | 
standing. There are many such in | 
the Candiap territory, and they are | 
commonly the resort of the natives 
for religious purposes, The Indians 
of Chili also carrying a lighted torch 
thus announced to their caciques the 
arrival of Valdivia, and summoned 
them. to attend their king. 
Pyroligenous Acid.—Curing Provi- 
sions.—The ptoperty of : preserving 
meat and other animal substances 
from putrefaction by this acid, the 
product of distillation from wood, :| 
was first stated about twelve months 
} 
! 








ago. A Mr. W. Ramsay, has since 
tried a series of experiments, with 
the view to further investigating the 
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T am yet young in days, but [ have felt 
The world is changeful;—many friends, 
with whom 
In glad and close communion once 1 
dwelt, 
Are sleeping in the close and frieudless 
tomb ; 
Some are grown rich, and with averted 


eye 
Look on their old companion; seas 
- and mountains 
From other friends divide me; andIsigh | 
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subject, and rendering the acid use- 
ful in domestic and naval economy. 
These fully confirm the utility ofthe 
discovery for the curing of provisions, 
Herrings iunmersed for three hours 
in distilled pyroligenous acid of the 


| specific gravity of 1012 were consi- 


derably softened, but remained in 
perfect preservation for half-a-year; 
tlre only disagreeable quality attach- 
ed to them being an empyréeumatic 
smell and taste. Mcrely dipping 


| the fishin a pickle of this strength 


appears to be sullicient for their cure, 
and they are then free from empy- 
reuma. Haddocks slightly sprinkled 
with salt, aud-afterwards dipped in 
the acid, were finely preserved: if 
allowed to remain too long..in the 
latter, the muscular fibre became de- 
composed, and the snrell ‘and taste 
were unpleasant, as in the herring 
first-mentioned. Herrings, with salt 
and acid slightly combined, were 
equal to the finest red herrings, and 
shining and fresh in their colour as 
when taken from the sea.—Beef 
dipped in the acid (sp. gr. 1.082) for 
one minute, in July, 1819, was, on 
the 4th March, 1820, as free from 
taint as on she day when the experi- 
ment was made. Beef dipped in 
pure vinegar (sp. gr. 1.099) at the 
same time, was free from taint on the 
18th of November, and being boiled 
hada pleasant sub-acid taste. It is 
thas evicent that vinegar also pos- 
sesses, toa certain degree, a simi- 
lar antiseptic quality with pyrolig- 
nous acid, 
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To think that those who now are best 
y 


Of loveand joy may dry. Then, oh, my 


sloved 
ate may cast from me. Thus, then, have 
I proved 
The world’s inconstancy—how oft its 
fountains 


soul! 
Be careful to make Him thy friend, 
whose blood ’ 


Redeemed thee—Him no time, no dis- 


: tance can control— 
His love for ever lasts~thy Saviour 
and thy God. 
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Whoever thinks to make a game of war, 
Earnestly let kim ponder what he doth. 
War is a beauteous, glowing, heavenly 


angel, ahi) 

But fearfatis the thunder of his tidings, 

And flames of fire are his devouring 
sword. 

Ancona! woe, Ancona! : 

How pale thon grow’st beneath his ven- 
geance-tread, 

Becom’st dry grass upop a summer- 

eath !— 

Know ye the saying of befairied rings, 

Which narrower, narrower ever press 
and crush 

The finger that to put them on has ven- 
tured? 

Thus ever the beleaguerer’s mighty host 

On every side upon Ancona presses. 

Vain art thou, dauntiess daring! 

Vain art thou, canning craft! 

Soon in the wall’s circumference alone 

There only breathes the daring burgher 


spirit, : 
Which at the worst upon its own free 
round 
To perish honourably has resolved. 
A wide half-moon of ships dams up the 
harbour, 
Band after band on shore each outlet 


closes, ; 
Tranquilly feasting on the luscious bless- 
ings 
Of garden and of field, 
And sending one destroyer, one alone, 
Through the detested city of Ancona— 
His name was sallow hanger. 4 
His yellow light spreads o’et it hideonsly, 
And almost hke a shrond, that old and 


young 
To pale and gloomy tnasks transformed 


stand, 
And life on life falls shrivelling 
Unwillingly into an early grave. 
But almost still more tearful, than the 


ying 

Before this bitter foe, 

Are all the forms of strife to ward him off, 

‘Turning to food what tothe human sense, 

So delicate and noble, ne’er was food — 

Grass without scent or power, bark of 
trees, 

And, ah! even many a poisonous dread 
sea-creature, 

‘That housed along the harbour’s cavern- 
ed clifis.— 

Whither amidst this raging storm of woe 

Has thy glad life of love been blown away, 

Guiscardo? 

In vain I look for thee. 

‘Then only still thou drivest up joyously, 

When the too haughty foe at times con- 
ceives 

That all ty strength now prostrate 
ies, 


‘Then, leading on a band of kindred spi- 
rifts, 
J orth trom the gates thou rushest 


And marches on to seize the naked walls. | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
; 
i 
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Aud strik’st aad slay'st. 
fhe youthful heroes as death-angels pale 
Bear a!l death's terrors with them on the 


oe, 

Who, deemmg he hath seen some hea- 
venly vision, 

To his encampment trembling hastens 
back. 

Ancona’s youthbood’s garden, band ot 
youths, ; 

How now one lily, now another, sinks 

Its drooping head in thee, 

And tew of thy tall graceful flowers still 
bloom! 

Who live, they hasten still 

Together boldly at the trumpet’s cry; 

Bat many more in their dark beds are 
sleeping, 

And seek no more the dance, no more 
the fight, 

For the great trumpet-sound, the last, 


alone 

On duty watching still.— 

Then does the foe one day anew take 
eugene, 

And towards the gate his battering-rams 
advance. 

There stood indeed a guard of youths 
within, 

But faint and pale, almost in their death- 
struggles ; 


And undisturbed without 

Large beams and ladders are prepared 
and axes.— 

Then from a neighbouring church's port- 
al steps, 


| Bearing her child, a tall and noble lady, 





— 


| 
| 
| 


, Silent and 


Pale mother, and pale child, 
For that they are Ancona’s children 


both, 

But = ornaments rich float around 
ier. 

From ancient painted tablets thus at 
umes 


a ale the holy virgin looks ; 

Years in their flight have brushed the 
rosy hne 

From her’s and from her infant's cheek, 

Bat not the bolder colours from the rai- 
ment. 

Solemnly down the nobie lady paces 

Faintly and slowly from the marble steps, 

And stands before the leader of the 


knights, 
Who, like 


his band, lies sick before the 
_. gate, 
** Wake up, my hero, wake! the foe's 
without !"— 


‘“* I wake, thou noble lady.” 

“‘ And stand'st not up? protectest not 
the city ?”"— 

“* Before my eyes ‘tis dark, 

My limbs once strong are withered now 
and dead,” — 


| The lady folds her hands, turns up her 


eyes 


| To Heaven, 


And nearer sounds the clamour of the 


oe. 
| Then she her weary beauteous bedy 


bows, 


| Kueels ou the ground, 
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Beside her lays her lovely child, and 


says— ; 
“ His country this poor suckling cannot 


ye 

Defend. To thee the nourishment be- 
longs : P 4 

Drink, thou _eer warrior, and drive back 
the foe.” 

Her modest saintly bosom she unveils 

Piously, a8 a mother to her boy. 

Then up the warrior stares, 

(azes on her pale face, 

And he beholds Guiscarda, she Guis- 
cardo, Myx 

Though tasting not the sweet refreshing 
ount, 

In body and in soul he feels refreshed, 

And boldly starting up, 

In the rattling of his armour, 

In the glory of his courage, 

He calls, as with a word of magic power, 

His slumbering companions all arouses, 

Bows to the noble lady, 

And rushes ont on the astonished foc. 


The victory was achieved—the victory’s 


chiet 


Poetry.— Charades, Enigma. 


| Between four slaughtered enemies lay 


dead ; 

And, daunted by such boldly flaming 
courage, 

‘The assailing host drew further from the 
walls. 

At last, through faithful aid 

From her allies, Ancona tree became. 

Then was there seen in that fair bowery 
garden, 

Of which we when beginning spake to 


you, 
A noble marble tomb 
Arising at Guisearda’s will from the hand 
And chisel of great artists, 
Wherein Guiscardo’s body then was laid. 
And oft beneath the spring’s mild breath 
Sat by the grave the lady and her child ; 
There of that hero, who trom bitter need 
By his own death his country had pre- 
served, 
The mother often told her blooming boy, 
So that he thence became a knight re- 
nowned, 
Throughout his life Ancona’s strength 
and glory. 





CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &c. 


—a—— 


Tne Authors of the suecesstul Answers 
tothe Rebus and the Charade present 
their compliments to Messrs. Langdon 
and Harker, and being already in posses- 
sion of a series of the Entertainer, beg 
feave, with their approbation, to decline 
their respective volumes, and to offer 
them as prizes for the successful solutions, 
in verse, of the following Charade and 
Enigma, within one month :— 


CHARADE. 


From distant regions, far beyond this 
earth, 

My first derives its secret wondrous 
birth, 

Thence in pure radiance seeks the realms 
below, 

Where, what gives life to all, becomes 
its foe; 

Its beauty stains,dissolves its very frame, 

And robs it of its being and its name. 

From eaverns deep where reigns eternal 
night, 

My last escapes with eager haste to 
light ; ay 

Sweeps o’er the earth, or, rising uncon- 
fined, 

Courts the wild guidance of the fickle 
wind ; 

To man a blessing, though sometimes 
his bane, 

Supports his life, and labours for his 
gain 


Such are my first and last,—as circle run 

In endless wheel, these wondrous two 
are one: 

In ceaseless round their varying lot is 
cast. 

My last begets the first—my first the last : 

Without my last, no eye my first had 
seen, 

Without my first, my whole had never 
been. 


ENIGMA, 


From yawning caverns, fed with glow- 
ing flame, 

I spring to light—ye wise declare my 
name. 

Strange is my doom; although 
wings well stored, 

I never yet the airy realms explored ; 

Furnished with feet, I ne'er attempt to 


with 


walk ; 

Possess a tongue—hard fate !—I cannot 
talk ; 

More wondrous still—so strangely shaped 
am I 


, 
These various members in my entrails 


ie. 

But short my date: armed hosts my 
form inclose ; 

Those who most love me 
keenest foes ; 

Helples, 'm.torn and mangled, then at 


prove my 


ast, 
Mv relics to the birds and beasts are cast. 












Charades, 


CUARADES, 
By James Clark, of Exeter, 

A NUMERAL letter, gents, pray shew ; 
An insect next define ; 

The sturdy ox minutely view, 
And then my last you'll find. 

My whote in long dark wintry nights, 
Brings hidden things to view ; 

But when ‘tis by assassius ased, 
Mueh evil doth ensue. 


By Frederick Burrington, Crediton. 

WHEN woe assails mortals, depicting 
dejection, 

And anguish extracts from the suft’rer 
atear, 

My first ‘midst their pangs oft oceasions 
reflection, 

And almost involves them in frantic 
despair, 

When erst bloody Mars has bis chariot 

~ ‘aseended, 

And dire desolations has scattered 
around ; 

Vast numbers have dicil, when my next 
they've defended, 


And they have with their lives dearly | 


purchased renown. 





REBUS. 
By J. Clark, of Exeter. 

A consuncrion will with ease convey 

My first unto your mind; 
A town of Somerset pray name 

My second you will find; 
"These parts connected bring to view 
A place where fruit trees grow. Adieu! 





ENIGMA. 
Tre direful battle spreads destruction 
round, 
And numerous warriors feel a fatal blow; 


While fortune’s tav’rites ne'er receive a | 
' 


wound, 
Although with valour they have fought 
their foe. 


*Tis thus with me—unfurtunate I am, 

The pointed steel in through my eye is 
fore'd ; 

Its tail next follows, wliich is dragged by 
man, 

To keep me bound until I am di- 
vorced. 


Could I repay that fierce antagonist, 

With galling fetters sure I'd have him 
chained; 

Who sometimes tears my eye off from my 
tace, 

And spoils the use for which I was or- 
dain’d. 


Thongh this inhuman treatment is shown 
to me, 

I decorate my master when I’m new ; 

‘Chen in ‘my face'deeeption you may sce, 

I'll say nomore—and so,my tricnds,@dieu. 








Retnises, &c. 








’ 


ANSWERS. 
By J. Clark, - to she. chong Rebus of 
August ° 


| Banytowis the place's name, 

| Acity of most wonderons fame. 
' 
| 


| The same answer ha 
Charmouth 


To the third Rebus of August 14. 
The answer is,‘or else I err, 
, Thewellknown town called MAancnester. 


J. Tuff, of Charmouth, has als¢ 


Rebus, 


answered this 


To the fourth Rebus of August 14, 

| A BAcrfre is the hardy Scot’s delight; 
} Its strains oft does the traveller invite, 
| 


To the sixth Rebus of Angnst 14, 
England never fading lawels gaiped 
| On SAtamanca’s memorable plains, 


| To the’ Rebiis by T. Hardedstle, of Ottery 
St. Mary. 

A Raspait, Sir, is what you mean, 

As in your rebus is clearly seen. 


| To the Rebus by J. F. D. of Wiveliscombe. 
| What J. F. D.’s rebus doth mean, 

The port of Mtneneap will explain. 

| 


To thé Charade by J. W. of Charmouth. 
| ATARPAULING’s us'd in time of rain, 
And will your charade right explain. 


| 

| By T. Dowding of Fifchead, to the Re- 
| busby J. Beedell, of Ottery St. Mary, 
| inserted June 19th. 

| A Danpetion is the plant 
i think kind Sir, that you will grant. 
| 


By J. Beedle, of Ottery, .to C. B, Cay's 
Rebus inserted July lth. 
A Mirtiow pounds I think would be, 
| A fortune good for you and me. 
Rhoda, of Langmoor; John Tuff, of Char- 
| Mouth; and T. Dowding, of Fifehead Maeda. 
len; have transmitted the same answer. 


| By T. Chamberweek, to T. Horncastle’s 
} Rebus, inserted May 22. 
Brave Weiuneton the hero will pro- 
_ ¢lalm, 
Who forBritannia gained immortal fame. 


By J. Taff, of Charmoutt, to the Charade, 
by Serenus, inserted July (0. 
| When grey ey’d morn unveils the sky, 
The Lark begins her song; 
Which names your first immediately, 
Or else T guess it wrong. 
Next to the Lark a Spuy, you'll find, 
Which brings your next to view ; 
These parts together right combin'd, 
A Lark-Spvwr, Sir, will shew. 


Similar answers have been recelved fram J 
Beedeill, of Ottery; Rheda, of Laugmoor; and 
I. Dowditig, of Fifehead, 





been sent by J. Tuf, of 











{ 


t 


